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was possible to draw a square, the area of which was equal to eight—let us 
Say—square padas, and the side of which was therefore a graphical re- 
presentation of the square-root of eight. 

But we have to go still a step further back. ‘Karani’ meant originally 
not the side of a square, but the rajjuh karaní, the cord used for the mea- 
suring of a square. And thus we see that the same word which expressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot- 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhvaryu stretched out between two 
wooden poles when he wanted to please the Immortals by the perfectly 


symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). No. I1L By H. Brocuwaww, M. A. Calcutta Madrasah. 


(With a plate.) 


Major Raverty's copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqát i Ná- 
ciri furnishes in its chapters on the Mu'izzí Sultans of Bengal a few items 
of local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 
as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyár Khilji* has become clear, 
Major Raverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A. D. 1193, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dihlí, Several sources give 588 ; 
some give 587, or 1191 A. D., which last date Mr, E. Thomas looks upon 
as “consistent with the best authorities." The conquest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Raverty to the year 590 H. (A. D. 1194), or one year 
after the occupation of Dihlí as computed by him. A MS. history of Gaur, 
made by Munshí Syám Prasád for Major Franklin, appears also to fix upon 
590 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that the 
life and the reign of Lakshman Sen extended from 510 to 590. Mr. Tho- 


* The Burhdn i Qdt? gives the spelling ‘Khalaj’, and the Tahrán edition of the 
Farhang gives “ Khalaj, a tribe in the desert near Sáwah." Major Raverty writes 
* Khalj', and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as the Ibrahimi, Kashful-lughat, 
and Madárul-afázil; but the common Indian pronunciation of the adjective, whether 
right or wrong, is Khilji. The coins of the Malwa kings, on which ‘ Khilji’ is made 
to rhyme with ‘ multaji’, favour the pronunciation ‘ Khalaji’. Butin forming adject- 
ives of proper nouns, vowels are often changed. Thus in Arabic ‘ Bicri’ from * Bacrah’. 
Or forms are shortened, as ‘Kashi’ from * Káshán'. Hence ‘ Khilji’ from ‘ Khalaj’ or 
* Khalj' would not be unusual. That ‘ Khilji’, with an i, is old, may be seen from the 
pronunciation of the towns of Khiljípúr, of which one belongs to Sárangpúr, the other 


to Rantanbhúr. 
LL 
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mas refers the conquest of Bengal to the year 599 H., or A. D. 1202-3, 
his authority being, I believe, the 747 ul-Maásir, which states that the fort 
of Kálinjar was conquered by Qutbuddín in 599, and that he afterwards 
went to the neighbouring Mahobá, where Muhammad Bakhtyár paid his 
respects and offered presents from the Bengal spoils. Major Raverty dis- 
poses of this statement of the 747 ul- Maásir by saying, “ but this certainly 
took place ten years before 599 H.’’* 

Major Raverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H., or A. D. 1194. 
According to his translation of Muhammad Bakhtyár's biography and the 
Dibl. Indica text, we see— 

(1) That Muhammad Bakhtyár appeared before Qutbuddin in Diklí, 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

According to Major Raverty, Dihlí was occupied in 589; hence Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyár must have been rejected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyár goes to Badáon, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undertakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printed text, for one or 
two years. 

(4) He invades Southern Bihár and takes the town of Bihar. He 
then goes to Dihlí, where he remains for some time at Qutb's court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihar, he sets out for Ben- 
gal, and takes Nadiyá. 

Now, how is it possible, with these five chr onological particulars, that 
Muhammad Bakhtyár could have left Bihar, as Major Raverty says, in 589 
H., to invade Lakhnauti, if Qutb occupied Dihlí in 589?§ It would, 
indeed, be a close computation if we allowed but five years for the above 
events, 7. e., if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place 
in 594, or A. D. 1198. 

To continue. We further find— 


* Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqát, p. 524. 

T Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 147, 1.12. Major Raverty has left this out. 

The conquest of Bihar, in the list of Mu'izzuddín Muhammad's victories, is styled 
the conquest of Ad wand Bihar ( E Hof), for which the printed text has ‘ Awand Bi- 
hár (jh eð). I dare say the word intended is 33 ‘High-ground Bihar,’ í. e, 
South Bihar. Thus a parganah of Sirkár Munger in South Bihar is called UR eS 
o3 Dand Sik'hwárah. The plain of Dihár north of the Ganges was not conquered 
by Muhammad Bakhtyár. 

$ Raverty, p. 553. In note 6 to p. 550, Major Raverty says that Muhammad 
Bakhty ar first presented himself to the Sultán at Lahor, but the text has Dihlí (p. 549). 
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(6) That Muhammad Bakhtyár, after the taking of Nadiyá, selects 
Lakhnautí as his capital,* brings “the different parts of that territory 
under his sway, and institutes therein, in every part, the reading of the 
khutbah, and the coining of money; and through his praiseworthy endea- 
vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and monasteries, were 
founded in those parts.” (Raverty, p. 559.) 

(7) After some years had passed away, Muhammad Bakhtyár invades 
Tibbat. 

(S) He returns discomfited, and is assassinated, immediately on his 
return, at Deokot in 602 H. 

The invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in 601, as Major Raverty 
says; but as Muhammad Bakhtyár had before been for some years engaged 
in settling his Lakhnautí territory, it is clear that Nadiyá must have been 
taken about 594 or 595, 2. e., in A. D. 1198 or 1199. Thus, on the autho- 
rity of the Tabaqát—the only authority which we possess for this period —, 
the year (599) chosen by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too late ; but the year 590, fixed upon by Major Raverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 

The conquest of Mahobá by Qutb and the arrival of Muhammad Bakht- 
yár's presents, which according to the 74 ul-Madsir and Firishtah took 
place in 599, involve therefore no contradiction as far as chronology is 
concerned. 

We may now safely assume that the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar took place about 1198-9 A. D. 

Before proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
name of Qutbuddín Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
that Mr. Thomas had set this question at rest. The text of the Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqát (p. 138)—and Major Raverty's MSS. have clearly 
the same words—has the following— 

qe) ts Lag cues jf gf aX á y cua) Jha lbs 
i # eddies Ld Shi} p 91 eode 

If the editor had given more diacritical marks, he would have written 
£L EA or still better (SA xe RA shikastagíé, with the yá í tankir, as in 
= jamálé. The literal translation is— 

Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his little finger [of one hand] possessed an 
infirmity. For this reason they called him Aibak í shall [Aibak with the paralyzed 
hand]. 

Major Raverty translates— 

He possessed no outward comeliness; and the little finger (of one hand ?] had a 


* Itis a curious coincidence that Lakhnautí near the Jamuná, S. W. of Saharan- 
ptr was a Turkman colony. Vide my A'in text, Vol I, p. 525, and Atkinson's 
N. W. P. Gazetteer, II, 298. 
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fracture, and on that account he used to be styled Tbak í Shil. [The powerless-finger- 
ed.] 

In a footnote he says that the words ws 3! in the printed text are not 
correct and spoil the sense. 

But, firstly, ‘shikastagi’ is an abstract noun, and does not mean 
* a, fracture’, but * weakness, infirmity’; ‘a fracture’ would be the noun 
*shikast.* There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called “ Aibak of the broken finger." Secondly, the words az 
dast, which Major Raverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
out, »4X& might refer to his little toe [b 5! »a3&]. Thirdly, there is no 
Persian word shil, meaning ‘soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabic word shal, 
meaning ‘withered’; but the Persians use the Arabic shal, or rather shall, 
‘having a withered hand’. Fourthly, Major Raverty says that ébak in 
Turkish means ‘finger’; hence *Ibak' alone cannot be the real name of 
Qutbuddín, but * Zbak-i-shil?. Supposing this name to be correct, the izáfa£ 
must be cancelled, and the words should be inverted, *sAzl-ébak. t But in 
all Turkish dictionaries that I have been able to consult, íbak is stated to 
mean “a crest’, “a comb’, not “a: finger’; nor is aibak, or ebak, given 
with the meaning ‘finger-cut,’ as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,f but in the sense of * idol’, and the Shams-ullu- 
ghát gives the etymology e el. i. e., šlo gwo, * Lord of the moon’. 

Mr. Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as the 
original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
agrees with Aibak’s history. As he was captured and sold, when a child, 
he must have been a heathen; for Musalmáns cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak's name must have been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name; and neither ‘Qutbuddin’, nor ‘ I’bak-shil’ 
which contains a rare Arabic word, can possibly have been his name. . 

If we could attach the slightest weight to the legend on Qutbuddin 
Aibak’s coinage as given by Major Raverty on p. 525 of his translation, 
Major Raverty would be refuted by his own remarks; for in the legend 
Qutbuddin is merely called ‘ Aibak’, as on inscriptions and in several 
places of the Tabaqát. I, too, have a work in my possession on the 
* Coins of the Salátín i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto Dihli lithograph, based 
on Sayyid Ahmad’s A’sdér ugganádíd, and I dare say I have discovered 


& Cf. 2 and el ow? 3 € a wash, and oe eh the state following a wash, 


i. e., cleanness; and many others. 
+ This is required by the Persian idiom; for you say shikastah-pd, ‘a man whose 
foot is broken! ; ranjidah-dil ; shash-angusht ‘a man who has six fingers’ ; hence at least 


shal-íbak. 
i J. R. A. S., Vol. III, 1868, p. 438. He has transferred to aibak the meaning of 


shall. 
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the source of Major Raverty’s information. But any one that has worked 
for six months among Indian coins, will reject the legend as unnumismatic. 
The same must be said of Major Raverty's inscription on the coinage of 
A'rám Sháh, Aibak's son.* 

The Turkish word sl ai, ‘amoon’, occurs also in other names of 
Indian history ; but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation &. 
Thus in Ai-tigín or E'-tigín, and Ai-lititimish, the emperor “ Altamsh’’, 
the shortened Indian spelling and pronunciation of whose name has been 
proved by metrical passages, inscriptions, and good MSS., to be E'ltitmish, 
Iltitmish, E'ltimish, and E'litmish. I look upon Major Raverty's spelling 
* J[-yal-timish ! as behind modern research. 

The next point which claims our attention is the name of the Muham- 
madan conqueror of Bengal. The only thing we knew hitherto (and I 
believe it is all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 

Muhammad Bakhtyár, 
and that the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmúd. 

The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks up, by intro- 
ducing an artificial izdfat, or sign of the genitive, into four names, viz. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyár, and Muhammad-i-Mahmúd. This would give, if 
correct, the following genealogical tree— 


Mahmúd 
1. Bakhtyár 2. Muhammad 


Muhammad 
(conqueror of Bengal.) 


* It is odd that the printer's devil should have left his mark on Major Raverty's 
legend of A^rám Sháh's pseudo-coin ; the devil has Adzd lá dirham, &c., and I agree with 
bim. 
I take this opportunity to justify Abul-Fazl. Major Raverty says (p. 529)—'* Abul- 
Fazl makes the astonishing statement that A’ram Shah was Qutbuddin's brother ”? 
Abul-Fazl states twice and distinctly that A'rám Sháh was Aibak's son; vide my A'ín 
text, pp. at" * and arr, 

t Major Raverty introduces dangerous innovations in other names. I only speak 
of names that occur in pp. 500 to 600. On page 577, he speaks of a “ Salar [a leader, 
chief] Zaffr." This should be ‘Salar Zafar’, where Salar belongs to the name. 
* Zafir” is not used in names. He calls the town of Kálpí “ Kálbí" ; Gubrám, * Kuh- 
ram”; Badáon, “Buda'ún”; Sarsuti, *Sursutí"; Síwistán, “Siwastan” ; Jumáda, 
* Jamádí" ; Shaikh-ul-’A’rifin, * Shaikh-ul-'A'rifain" ; Tazkirah, “ Tazkarah" ; Abú 
Bakr, “ Abú Bikr”; shajarah, *shajirab" ; Siraj, “Saraj” ; Dinájpúr, * Dínjápür"; 
Wainá-Ganga, * Wana-Gangá" ; Godawari, “ Güdáwüri"; Raisin, * Rásín" ; Chutiyá 
Nágpúr, * Chhotah Nágpür" ; A’caf, “ A/cif" ; Jharkhand, * Jhárkundah" ; Karamnásá, 
* Karmahnásah" ; Bikrampür, * Bikrámpüár" ; Dak'hin, * Dak'han". 
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Major Raverty says in explanation that “in his older MSS." the word 
bin, or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtyar in the 
heading of Chapter V, whieh contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the father's 
name, it appears, was Bakhtyár, the son of Mahmüd,"* It is not stated 
in how many MSS. this bin occurs; but though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text.f Nor does the word bin occur in the MSS. of the 
Tj ul- Maásir, in Firishtah, the Tabagát i Akbari, Badáoní, and later writers, 
though the authors of these histories must have had very good MSS. of the 
Tabaqát i Nágirí, some of which in all probability were older than those in 
Major Raverty's possession. Hence I look upon the correctness of the soli- 
tary bin in the heading of some of Major Raverty's MSS. as doubtful. Fur- 
ther, supposing bin to be correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, 
to speak continually of Muhammad-ðin-Bakhtyár, or Muhammad-i- Bakht- 
yár, instead of using the single name of Muhammad. This would be 
Arabie usage. Thirdly, if Mahmúd were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordinary on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
the heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
yár's descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to mention it in connec- 
tion with the paternal uncle. Lastly, the use of the Záfat, instead of bin 
or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in prose.f I see, 


* Page 539, of his translation. 

f The name of Muhammad Bakhtyár occurs more than thirty times in Major Ra- 
verty's chapters V and VI (pp. 548 to 576); but in every case Major Raverty gives 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyár, i. e., the Zzdfat. Hence his MSS. have no oi» in the text. In 
the heading of Chapter VI, there is no bin, though Major Raverty puts it in; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to Chapter VIII, in the name of Husámuddín 'Twaz, and 
* one or two authors" get the credit of it. 

Í In fact, it is rare in poetry, and poets do not even like to use this Zzdfat, unless 
it is long ob metrum, or unless it stand in syllables where it cannot be mistaken for 
what Prosodians call the nim-fathah. I have also met with it in the prose legends of 
coins, where ib» was left out to save space. 

Major Raverty writes several other names in the same chapters with this impossible 
Jzáfat. Thus he gives the murderer of Muhammad Bakhtyár the name of 'Alí-i-Mar- 
dán, í. e., "Ali, the son of Mardán. But Mardán, by itself, is no Muhammadan name, 
noris Sherán by itself. "We cannot write Muhammad-i-Sherán, Ahmad-i-Sherán, mak- 
ing Sherán the father. "lí Mardin means ' Alí (who is as valiant as) many men ; 
Muhammad Sherán = Muhammad (who is equal to) many lions. The distinguished 
'Alí Mardán, for example, under Sháhjahán, cannot be called ' Alí-i-Mardán, í. e., ' AM, 
son of Mardán, because his father's name was Ganj "Alí (I have purposely written 
“Ganj 'Alí" without Zzdfat). Would Major Raverty write the name of Jámí's patron 
Mir 'Alí-i-Sher; or Muhammad Humáyún's name, Muhammad-i-Humáyún; or 
Muhammad Akbar’s namo, Muhammad-i-Akbar? ‘The form of the name of Muham- 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro- 
posed by Major Raverty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Raverty that the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Bihar and Bengal 
has nothing to do with the Muhammadan kingdom established at Dihlí. 
Muhammad Bakhtyár is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Ghaznín, of which he was a subject. The presents 
which he occasionally sent to Dihlí, do not alter the case: a similar 
interchange took place between the kings of the Dak'hin and the later 
kings of Dihlí. Bihár and Bengal were conquered without help from 
Qutbuddín, and in all probability without his instigation or knowledge. 
This view entirely agrees with the way which Minháj-i-Siráj speaks of the 
Mu’izzi Sultans and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Raverty's identification of Muhammad Bakhtyár's jágír lands 
with the parganahs of Bhag wat and Bhoi lí, south of Banáras and east 
of Chanárgarh, is very satisfactory. Bhoili, (cula 5€!) I find, is mentioned 
in the A‘in i Akbari, where it is spelt * Bholí (Jr). It belonged to Sirkár 
Chanár (Chanádh), the chieftown of which was the well known fort of 
Chanár. Under Akbar, Bhoilí measured 18,975 bighahs 10 biswas, and was 
assessed at 1,112,656 dams, of which 33,605 dáms were sayurghál or rent- 
free land. Regarding Bhagwat, Elliot says—'“ This parganah, previous 
to the conquest effected by the Gautams, was held by Jami’at Khan Gaharwár, 
whose defence of the fort of Patítah is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this parganah is H anoa, which was extinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Bhagwat."* 


mad-i-Sürí, on whose name Major Raverty has built a hypothesis (Journal, A. S. 
Bengal for 1875, p. 31) is doubtful for this Izáfat. On p. 573, two brothers 
are mentioned, Muhammad Sherán and Ahmad Sherán, and Major Raverty looks 
upon this as a proof that the Jzdfat must be read, “as two brothers would not 
be so entitled." A glance at a Muhammadan school register would show that - 
Major Raverty's opinion is against facts. Supposing a father's name is ’Ali Sherán, 
he would call his son Muhammad Sherán, Ahmad Sherán, Mahmúd Sherán; or if Bazl 
i Haq, the sons would be called Fazl i Haq, Lutfi Haq, &e. 

Of course, itis different with the takhallus, or nom-de-plume, of Persian writers. 
Thus we may say Minháj-i-Siráj, just as we say Muclihuddín-i-Sa'dí. But even in such 
instances the izdfat is not de rigeur. But “ Minháj-i-Siráj' does not mean in prose 
* Minháj, the son of Siraj’, but * Minháj, who writes under the name of Siraj’. That the 
father’s name was Siraj has nothing to do with it: many poets chose the name of the 
father as takhallug. 

How ill-placed some of Major Raverty’s Jzdfats are may be seen from the name of 
the Bengal Sultán Fírúz Sháh (II) in note 6, on p. 582, where besides Sháh-i-Jahán is 
a wrong reading. Nor has he ever been called a ‘ Pathan’. 

* Beames, Elliot's Races of the N. W. P., II, p. 119. The name of Bhagwat, 
thercforc, occurs already in the Taðagát í Ndgiri. Neither Bhagwat nor Hanoa is given 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakhtyár's expedition to Tibbat involves 
one or two geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Raverty’s copious notes have entirely removed. The traffic between Bengal 
and Tibbat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
been very considerable. Minháj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. To one 
of these Major Raverty's MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
“ Mahamhái Pass. The traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill ponies (fáng'han). Ralph 
Fitch* mentions Chichákot as the principal emporium in the (now British) 
Düárs. 

The whole tract south of Bhütan frequently changed rulers. The Rá- 
jas of Kámrüp, the Ahoms, the Kámatá, and after them the Koch Rájás, 
seem to have in turn held the Dúárs and lost thern to the Bhüts. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakhtyár had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minháj says, ambition ; but if we consider how 
small a part of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to have set out from Lakhnautí or 
Deokot under the guidance of one ’Ali, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to Bardhankot (Varddhanakútí). From 
the way in which Minháj mentions this town, it looks as if it had lain beyond 
the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtyár's possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. The ruins of Bardhankot lie due north of Bagurá 
(Bogra), in Long. 89° 28’, Lat. 25° 8' 25", close to Govindganj, on the 
Karataya River. According to Minháj, a large river flows in front 


in the A/ín. I have not found Major Raverty's Kuntilah on the maps. Its longitude and 
latitude, as given by him or p. 550, almost coincide with those of the town of Kuntit 
(iss ) which up to the time of the Mughul (Chaghtái) Dynasty was a sort of fron= 
tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians, But Major Raverty's 
Kuntilah (Lat. 25? 7^; Long. 82? 35^) lies too far to the west. 

The fact that some MSS. of the Tabagát give Bhagwat and Bhoilí, and others Pa- 
títah and Kuntilah (?), is curious. 

* Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 240. In 1861, Major Sherwill esti- 
mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to the fair at Nek-Mardán, 40 miles 
north-west of Dinájpúr, at 3000. 

+ Not far from Ghorághát. Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas shews the * Rájbári" 
of the Bardhankot Rájás. Vide Westmacott in J. A. S. B., 1875, Pt. I, p. 188. 

Major Raverty has not identified Bardhankot, and has therefore been misled to 
place it north of Sikkim (p. 562, note) ; hence it is no wonder that he finds discrepan- 
cies in Minháj's statements respecting the river and the bridge mentioned further on. 
But there are none. Col. Dalton’s attempt at identifying the bridge with that of Sil 
Háko (J. A. S. B., XX, p. 291), and the river with the Brahmaputra, is now likewise 
disposed of. "The only difficulty that is left to be solved is the identification of the Tib- 
batan town of Karbatan (?), for which each MS. almost has a different lectio, 
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(dar pesh) of the town. This can only refer to the Karataya, which formed 
so long the boundary of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kámrüp, 
and later of the Koch and Koch-Hájo, dominions ; in fact it was the bound- 
ary between Bengal and Kámrüp at the time of the Mahábhárat. "Though 
the river in front of Bardhankot is said to have had the name of * Bagmati’, no 
other river than the Karataya can possibly be meant,* Along the Karataya, 
then, Muhammad Bakhtyár marched northward, under the guidance of 'Alí 
the Mech, for ten days. We have to bear in mind that the Karataya in 
former times was connected by branches with the Tístá, (Trisrota) and that 
the Tístá before 1784 flowed west of the Karataya, joined the Atrai, and 
fell into the main branch of the Ganges (Padma). Thus even as late as last 
century, as a glance on Map V of Rennell’s Atlas will show. The ten days’ 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tístá, which of all 
Bengal rivers extends farthest into Tibbat. There is little doubt that this 
was along the frontier of the territory of the Rájá of Kámrúp. Before the 
tenth day, they were among the mountains, and on the tenth they reached 
a bridge of hewn stone, consisting of twenty-odd arches. "This bridge must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Dorzheling, or, as we spell it, Darjeel- 
ing.[ 'Alí the Mech seems to have here taken leave of Muhammad Bakht- 
yár. Even at the present day, the boundary separating the Meches from 
the hill tribes, is about twelve miles due south of Darjeeling, near Panka- 
bárí. From here we have insufficient partieulars regarding Muhammad 
Bakhtyár's march. All that is said is, that after passing the bridge the 
troops wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
through defiles and passes, ascending and descending among lofty moun- 
tains. On the sixteenth day the open country of Tibbat was reached, 
Everywhere they had passed through populous villages. After plundering 
the country and defeating with heavy losses a hostile army near a fort in 
the neighbourhood of a town (called Karbatan P) Muhammad Bakhtyár 
resolved to return. Since he returns by the way he had come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northwardf; for if he had 


* Regarding the changes in the courses of the Karataya and Tístá, vide Buchanan, 


and Glazier's Rungpore Report, p. 2. 
+ The Muhammadans write Kila f; Dárjiling. Major Mainwaring tells me 


that the correct pronunciation is Dorzheling, wp bs! with a short o and a short 
accented e. The straight distance from Bardhankot to Darjeeling itself would be 


nearly 160 miles. 
I find that Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk i Jahángírí (p. 115) gives 


Dárjiling in connexion with Pega, in the sentence 
comet Kila sty as eis líst Ello ás alo ps? 
“the Maghs whose country is adjacent to Pegü-Dárjiling." But I conjecture that this 
is a mistake for Kiaj 3 pe Pegi. and Arkhang, * Pegu and Arrakan'. 
i Major Raverty suggests the route which Turner went in 1783, through Sikkim 


MM 
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deviated to the west into Nepál, he would certainly have retreated south- 
ward into Tirhut. The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everything. After fifteen days of 
privation, Muhammad Bakhtyár issued from the mountains into the country 
of Kámrúp, and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post; the Hindús of Kámrúp had come and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtyár occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. He was now besieged by crowds of Kámrúp Hindús. 
With difficulty did the thinned army cut through the besiegers and hasten 
to the river. Most of the Musalmáns perished ; only Muhammad Bakhtyár 
with a few horsemen reached the other bank. There they were again assist- 
ed by Meches, the kinsmen of 'Alí, who rendered him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamah, south of Dinájpúr. 

Muhammad Bakhtyár from anguish became ill and took to his bed, 
when ’Ali Mardán assassinated him (602 A. H.) at Deokot.* 

Major Raverty is inclined to place Deokot north of Dinájpür; but the 
position is well known. Parganah Deokot still exists, and the old Muham- 
madan ruins at Gangarámpür, néar Damdamah, the large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the oldest Bengal inscriptions, fix the site of the ancient 
Deokot. 

The additional lectiones of geographical names which Major Raverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in the Tabaqat, 
viz, Santosh, Masídhá, and Kangor,t of which the last was the 
fief of Husám-uddín 'Iwaz. Santosh, which lower down is identified 
with Mahíganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai River, contained, 
according to the Tabaqát, the tomb of Muhammad Sherán, the successor of 


towards the Sangpü, and I agree with him, though I do not believe that Muhammad 
Bakhtyár reached that river. 


* Regarding the reigns of Muhammad Bakhtyár's immediate successors, I would 
refer Major Raverty to Mr. Thomas’s “ Initial Coinage of Bengal, No. Il,” in J. A. S. B., 
1873, p. 848, and Proc., A. S. B., 1872, p. 202. 

+ The MSS. have Cr b, rb, and oa So, ða, gode ue, and syss, 

O iS, and several other lectiones ; vide J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 212, note í. "The káf 
in x50 must be wrong; it arose very likely from the sign of fathah above the 
initial mim, and the correct name is Jd or Lacan or Lomo, Masídhá or Masidhá, 
Bengalice Mosidhá, which is mentioned as an old place in the A'/ín and in Buchanan's 
Dinajepoor. Major Raverty identifies * Maksidah' with the “ Maxadabad" of the old 
travellers ; but Maxadabad is Maqcúdábád (LT 5 3543), the earlier name of Murshid- 
ábád. Maqgúdábád, however, is itself not older than the 16th century. 

I prefer the text reading w Po Bangáon, a wellknown place near Deokot, to 
Major Raverty's ‘Bekanwah’, The spelling ‘Kons’ for ‘Kosi,’ the river Kosi (Raver- 


ty, p. 078), may also be an error of the copyists, the final yd having been mistaken for 
the tail (ddirah) of the sín. 
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Bakhtyár Khiljí. The three places lie in adjacent parganahs, and lie all 
south-east of parganah Deokot, as shewn on Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas. 
The correctness of my conjecture regarding the name of Santosh has 
thus been verified by Major Raverty's MSS., and its identification shews 
that Masídhá, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. The 
situation of these parganahs agrees with the small extent of the Lakhnautí 
territory under the first Muhammadan rulers; for they lie between Deokot 
and the Karataya, whieh was the frontier. In fact Husám-uddín 'Iwaz 
was the first that brought the whole territory of Gaur under control. 

The places that are still doubtful in the Bengal geography of the 
Tabaqát, are Narankoi or Nárkotí, for which other works have 
*Bársül; and Sanknát, which is very likely the name of a region 
east of the Karataya. 

Major Raverty's assertion* (pp. 582, 559) that Lakhnautí was called 
by the emperor Humáyün * Bakhtábád', and the whole district * Jannatábád', 
is untenable. The Akbarnámah only mentions * Jannatábád'. 

Regarding Jájnagar and its identification with the eastern parts of the 
Central Provinces, Chutiyá Nagpur,f and the Tributary Mahalls in Western 
Orísá, Major Raverty has come to the same conclusion as I had. His identifi- 
cation of the frontier district K atásín or Katásin with a place of the 
name of Katásingh on the northern bank of the Mahánadí in the Tributary 
Mahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I cannot find the place on the 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqát implies a place nearer to Western 
Bengal. The capital of Jajnagar, which in the MSS. is called U'mardan 
(dys!) remains to be identified. Major Raverty hints at the possibility 

* His source is a MS. of the Khuldcat-uttawdrikh (a modern work). I have a sus- 
picion that * Bakhtábád' is a copyist's error, and that the initial L is the Persian preposi- 
tion ba, as in Gaur rá mausúm ba-Jannatábád sdkht, where au xz? has been drawn 
together to oly Ge, 

Major Raverty's ‘ Arkhnák' (p. 593) isa wrong reading for ‘ Arkhang' or * Rakhang”’. 
* Parganah Jasüdah" (p. 593) —said to have been turned by Europeans into ‘ Jessore'— 
is a copyist's error for ‘ Parganah Chittúah', (200 miles from Jessore) which was the 
frontier between Bengal and Orísá; vide Xín translation, Index. Besides, where does 
the Persian author of the Haft Iglim get the Hindí 3 from? and how can he give the 
revenue of Bengal under Jahángír, when the book was written in 1002 (vide Ain 
translation, I, p. 508) ? Again, the word gly ‘uncultivated tract’ of Sirkár Madáran 
(p. 592, last line) is a mistake for whl confines, frontier; but pdyd» does not 
mean ‘lower parts’, as translated on p. 568, note. 

+ Major Raverty’s spelling Chhotah Nágpúr has often been shewn to be crroneous, 
as the correct name is Chutiyá Nágpür (Lis), from the old capital Chutiyá, near 
Ránchí. The spellings Chhár-kund and Jhár-kundah involve a wrong ctymology, the 
correct name being Jhár-khand, * bush-district', as Bundel-khand, “the Bundcla district’, 
from sj, 2 district, not from sg, a well. . 
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of U'mardan being Amarakantak, the highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central Provinces. "That rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is scarcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state. * 

As the border land to the west of Jájnagar Major Raverty mentions 
Garha-Katanga ; and then he says (p. 587), quoting the Ma'dan-i-Akhbár 
á Ahmadi, that “ on the N. it is close to the Bhátah territory [the Bhati of 
the Ain i Akbarí], and S. is close to the Dakhan." But this is an extraordi- 
nary confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma'dan, especial- 
ly if he wrote Bhatah with a long a. He means Bhát'h, or Bhat-ghorá, the 
mountainous traet south of Allahábád, whilst Bhátí 1s the name of the Sun- 
darban region along the Bay of Bengal. The Tabaqát is, indeed, the oldest 
work in which Bhatghorá is mentioned. The district was plundered by 
Qamaruddín Timur Khán, who had also been fighting with the aboriginal 
tribe of the Múásís.t In Major Raverty’s quotation from the Jamz -utta- 
wárikh (a modern compilation without value), the Bhati-Sundarban is placed 
West of Bengal ;$ and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Aini Akbari),—‘‘In the sarkár of Mangir, 
* from the river Gang to the Koh i Sangín [the Stony Mountains], they 
* have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal", a wrong izdfat 
spoils the sense: Abul Fazl says that in Sirkár Munger, from the Ganges 
to the mountains | Rájmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, &c. He 
means the stone wall near Gadhi or Garhi (Teliagarhi).§ 


We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Bengal, for the elucidation of which a few new and interesting particulars 
have come to hand. They throw further light on the reigns of Rájá Káns 
and Mahmúd Sháh I. 

Raja’ Ka’ns. 
(A. H. 808 to 817 ; A. D. 1405 to 1414.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr. Westmacott identified Rájá Káns 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary, Rájá, or Hákim, Ganesh of 
Dinájpúr. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. ‘ Ganesh’ is 
à very common name, and the god with the elephants trunk is so generally 

* The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83° and Lat. 20° 55’, in Borásambhar, 
has the same ending as U^mardan. 

+ Vide Tabaqát, Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 247; Beames, Elliot’s Races of the N. W, 
Provinces, II, 164; J. A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 

Í Regarding the ‘ Manik,’ vide J. A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 204. 

$ Major Raverty, on p. 592, mentions the Afghán Zamíndár of Bírbhüm and Ját- 
nagar—the italics, I daresay, imply a reference to Jájnagar. The Zamíndár's family, 


the descendants of a real Pathan for once, are well-known; but Játnagar is a mistake 
of ‘ Rájnagar', 
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known throughout India, that even Muhammadans may be fairly assumed 
to be acquainted with his name, But all MSS. spell the Rájá's name (9$ 
Káns, not T Ganés ; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 
the MSS. and read the name as Káns or Kánsa. "This would indeed be the 
name which Krishna’s enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
think that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya’s Krishna-cultus. But Rájá Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Chaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Raja Kans is styled ‘ Raja of Bhatúriah', 
and Raja Ganes ‘Raja of Dinájpür. But Bhattriah does not include 
Dinájpúr; for ‘ Parganah’ Bhatüriah lies far to the south of Dinájpúr Dis- 
trict, in Rájsháhí proper, between Amrúl and Bagurá. But the name * Bha- 
turiah’ is also used in a more extensive sense, and signifies Northern Rajshahi 
proper. It thus formed part of Barendra, whilst Dinájpúr with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
as Dr. Wise tells me, say that their social classification was made by one 
Raja Kans Narayana of Táhirpúr in Rájsháhí; and as Táhirpür belongs to 
Bhatúriah (vide Map VI of Rennell’s Atlas), there is just a possibility that 
the statement of the Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical Raja Kans. 

I have no doubt that the name of the district of Rájsháhí is con- 
nected with Raja Kans; for just as Mahmúdsháhí, Barbakshahi, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Rajshahi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmüd 
Shah and Barbak Shah, so can Rajshahi, 7. e., Rájá-sháhí, only refer to the 
Raja who was ‘the Shah’, 7. e., to a Hindú Raja who ascended a Musalmán 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘ Rajshahi’ is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid ; for the Hindi ráj is the same as the Persian skák, 

lt was remarked in the first part of these * Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ that Raja Kans did probably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during his reign, 
viz., posthumous coins of A’zam Shah, during whose reign Raja Kans rose 
to influence, and coins in the name of one Bayazid Shah. The latter issue 
was described by me before, and bears, as far as is now known, the years 
812 and 816; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
Hon'ble E. C. Bayley (vide J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 294, note). I can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens were lately brought 
for the Society's cabinet,* clearly dated 812 (vide Pl. XI, Fig. 1). They 
weigh 164:69 and 165:7 grains respectively. 

* Together with five silver coins of Muhammad Sháh, son of Rájá Káns, dated 818, 
819, 822, 823, 826. The hitherto ascertained years of his reign were 818, 821, and 831. 
Mr. W. L. Martin also sent me lately a Muhammad Sháh of the same typo as published 


by me. It was dug up near Madhüpürah, Northern Bhágalpür, which belonged to 
Bengal. 
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Mahmu'd Shah I. 
(A. H. 846 to 864; A. D. 1442 to 1459.) 


The chronology of the reign of this king, which was hitherto one of the 
obseurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but important trouvaille of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major W. W. Hume at Mahásthán (Mostán) Garh, seven 
miles north of Bagurá: four of them were sent to the Society by Mr. C. J. 
O'Donnell, C. S., who in the last number of the Journal gave a deseription 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. E. Vesey Westmacott, 
C. S. The eight coins have been figured on Pl. XI, Nos. 2 to 9. Five of 
them have years, so that the ascertained dates of Mahmüd Sháh's reign 
are now—S46, 84*, 852, 858, 859, 861, 862, 863, 28th Zil Hajjah 863. 

Nos. 2, 8, and 9 of the coins are very rude specimens of engraving; 
and if the last had not been found together with the others, I would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahmúd Shah IL, as the kunyah looks more like 
‘Abul Mujahid’ than like * Abul ass All the coins bear numerous 
shroffmarks.* 

1. Vide Pl XI, No.2. New variety. Silver. A. H. 84* No mint- 
town. Weight, 16497 grains. 

ORBVERSE— .kecccesocoeotovecven eom Kye I oy Ojo! 

Margin— Átes ee ee 

REVERSE—wlhles slá ase? bolt git Got 4 Ldott_poll 

The legend is the same as on Col. Hyde’s unique Mahmúd Shah of 846, 
published by me in J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 295. 

2. Vide Pl. XI, No. 3. (pies as reverse of No. 1; Reverse illegi- 
ble, probably the same as in Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9. Weight, 16565 grains. 

3. Vide Pl XI, No.4. A. H. 852. Weight, 164-41 grains. 

OsversE—as in No. 8. 


Margin—aar os? Ween. oO re 
REvERSE— áll 9 Ag | Al) ala 


* The object of these marks, which are common even on early Bengal coins, was to 
depreciate the coins. The real commerce of the country was carried on in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suited the bankers and money-changers, when coins bearing 
the new year were issued, arbitrarily to declare that the coins of the past year, and those 
of all previous years, were no longer kulldár ( sols , from the Arabie kull, all), í. e., 
all-having, of full value. Hence they disfigured the coins, to the great loss of the pub- 
lic, by small circular stamps, or longitudinal notches, so that it is a wonder that so many 
coins have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of former years, or coins thus 
marked by shroffs ( \3{,), were often called sandt, pl. of sanah, a year. Fide also 
Buchanan (Martin's Edition), II, p. 1006. 
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4. Vide Pl XI, No. 5. Weight, 164-49 grains. A. H. 858. Struck 

at Mahmúdábád. 

Osverse— As in No. 8. 

REVERSE—gl! ype” aða Kho WIA (3l Jl) eat Oye OIL 

5. Vide Pl XI, No. 6. Weight, 165°68 grains. Mahmüdábád ? 

The legend of both faces as on Col. Hyde's coin. 

6. Vide Pl XI, No. 7. Weight, 166:2 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse contains the lozenge and square, and the empty spaces of the corners 
are filled with little crosses, as on Col. Hyde's coin. The reverse contains 
nine scollops along the margin. 

Obverse and reverse as in coin No. 5, but no mint town. 

7. Vide Pl. XI, No. 8. Weight, 16428 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along the margin. Legend as in 
coin No. 5. The year is expressedly AYF 4X« (49, 

8. Vide P XI, No.9. Weight, 164-77 grains. Legend as in pro- 
. ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of Mahmüdábád on coin No. 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some place within the extensive walls of Gaur, it may have refer- 
ence to Sirkár Mahmúdábád (Western Farídpúr and Northern Nadiyá). 

General Cunningham has sent me a rubbing of the following inscrip- 
tion belonging to Mahmúd's reign. The rubbing is taken from inside the 
Kotwálí Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
arches near it. 


ase m^ dba) st að loi pols Jolt bla (40) o, g bii góð sly 
TORNEO pU TT 
SALLIS 
The building of this bridge (took place) in the time of the just king, N áçirud- 


dunyá waddín Abul Muzaffar Mahmúd Sháh, the king. On the óth 


day of Cafar (may God allow the month to end with success and victory!) 862 [23rd 
December, 1457]. 


The inscription measures 13 ft. by 13 in.” The usual phrase ‘ May 
God perpetuate his yule and kingdom !” is left out. 
Ba'rbak Shah. 
(A. H. 864 to 879; A. D. 1460 to 1474.) 
Mr. Westmacott sent me rubbings of two new inscriptions belonging to 
the reign of this king. He says regarding them—“ The two Bárbak Shah 


* This is the missing inscription No. 37, alluded to on p. 19, Proceedings, A. S. B., 
January, 1873. 
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* inscriptions are taken from the tomb of the Muhammadan Pir, or saint, 
* known by the name of Mahí Santosh, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apud 
“í Martin's Eastern India, II, 667) as being at Mahiganj, on the eastern 
* bank of the Atrai, in Tháná Potnítalá, District Dinájpár. He says that 
* the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
* the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

* Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
* says that the city among the remains of which the tomb is situate, is 
* known as Santosh, and that the tombs are said to be those of a lady, 
* named Mahí Santosh, and her daughter. 

* The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
* tomb; the smaller one is outside the building. There are quantities of 
* briek and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“a brick building, said to have been the *cutcherry'. The local tradition 
*Ilook upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
«t interval of sixty-six years having elapsed, heard quite different stories about 
“ the name. 

* I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
* Muhammadan occupants of the tomb. Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
“nah, and Mahi is clearly connected with Mahiganj, ‘the mart of Mahi,’ 
* and I cannot but connect that with the Buddhist king of the 9th or 10th 
* century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj are called 
‘Santosh’, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sherán, 
Bakhtyár's successor, among them. 

The name ‘ Mahiganj’ cannot be very old, though * Mahi’ may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pál. All names ending with the Persian ganj are modern, 
and I cannot point to a single place ending in ganj that existed, or had 
received that name, before the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The two inseriptions, as is so often the case, have nothing to do with 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older than the inscriptions. Tombs 
have always been store places for inseriptions of ruined mosques of the 
neighbourhood. They add to the sanctity of the tomb, because their char- 
acters are generally tughrá, and therefore unintelligible to the common people; 
they are poured over with milk and oil by votaries who Took upon them as 
powerful amulets, or by the sick who catch the dripping liquid and get 
cured. 

The larger inscription of the two, which measures 3 ft. by 11 in., is as 


follows : 


5 
ales] EMS A 


oo bád 


by taiog) es ame ust? ws” e 2 zale al) u$ od JS 
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(S) uiy "PE | sr la si auem of 
I) AU y dud urs Ju pba Ec 


The Prophet (upon whom be blessings !) said, ‘He who builds the mosque in the 
world, wil have seventy castles built by God in paradise." This mosque was built in 
the time of the just prince, the king who is the son of à king Rukn uddunyá 
waddin Abul Mujahid Bárbak Sháh, the king, son of Mahmüd Sháh 
the king. The builder is the great Khán Ulugh Iqrár Khán, (one word 
unintelligible*) the great Khán Ashraf Khán. 865 (A. D. 1460-61.] 


The builder of the mosque, Ulugh Iqrár Khán, is clearly the 
same as the one mentioned in Mr. Westmacott's Bárbak Sháh inseription 
from Dinájpür, published in J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
left regarding the correct reading of the name. ‘The characters of this 
inscription are well formed. 

The smaller inscription measures 1 ft. 5 inch. by 83 inch., and consists 
like the preceding of two lines. Of the first line only the beginning JU 
eð dals ‘the Prophet says’, is legible. Of the second line I can with 


some difficulty decipher the following :— 


22099 9$ 73123 DE SE AE IE oo ton 808 He wt eise, weed wid agli, cis 
I ásleölað (JARA g CL wyso abl Shy jb 


The Mosque was built by the great and exalted Khán Ulugh........, Vazír of 
the town known as Bárbakábád Makan, 876 [A. D. 1471-72]. 

The inscription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Bárbak Sháb's reign hitherto discovered. I am not quite sure about the 
correctness of the word ‘ Makan’ (w94) : there is a long stroke between the 
mim and the káf, and the reading Maskan (WS) is possible. Nor can I 
say with certainty that Bárbakábád is another name for Santosht; 
but the name is so far of interest as it explains the name of Sirkár 
Bárbakábád. This Sirkár was assessed in Todar Mall's Rentroll at 
17,451,532 dams, or Hs. 486,288, and had to furnish 50 horse and 7000 
foot. Its 38 Mahalls were the following :— 


* The doubtful word óawástí is legible enough, but I do not understand the mean- 
ing. It must be a word expressing relationship. Could it be (| y) for data), 
daughter’s son ? 

The date is clear in one of Mr. Westmacott’s rubbings. 

+ Parganah Santosh does not occur in Todar Mall'srentrol. In the later rent- 
rolls, however the name again appears, 

NN 
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1. Amrúl (Jy!) 20. 21. Sherpúr and Bahrámpúr 


(133 eb 1733 548) 
2. Baldah Bárbakábád (sbUf.sb 22. Táhirpúr (sa lb) 


sob) 

8. Basdaul (Js) 23. Qazihatti (Sa ze) 

4. Pülarhár (95552) 24. Kardahá (l25,5) 

5. Pustaul (si) 25. Gururhát (aa) 

6. Barbariá (yy!) 26. Guhás (Lis) P 
7. Bangáon (ey) 27. Ganj Jagdal (Jóga & j4a&e eu 
8. Páltápár (3) 28. Gobindpür ( j 29355 $) 

9. Chhandiábázá (33 boige) 29. Kálígái Gúthiá (LESS Jl) 
10. Chaurá (bs) 30. Kharál (Jl) 


11. & 12. Jhásindh and Chau- 81. Kodánagar (5S3, 5) 
gáon (wl se » oiwlga) 


13. Chandláí (Six) 32. Káligái (sk) 

14. Chindso (glia) 33. Lashkarpür (552 gáð) 

15. Haveli Sík'h Shahr (5245. 34. Málanehípár (jjj 5" e) 
cl) Š 

16. Dhármin (welts) 85. Masidha (lam) 

17. Dáúdpúr (s9399) 96. Man Samálí (csl eer) 


18. Sunkárdal wf  Nizámpür 87. Mahmúdpúr (gae) 

(pyb Ge Jas) 
19. Shikárpúr (5,15) 98. Vazírpür (552 »55) 

Of these 38 names, four appear to have vanished entirely, viz., Nos. 25 
4, 15, and 31. The others appear also in later settlements. Many of them 
are still to be found on sheets 119 and 120 of the Indian Atlas. Two new 
parganahs have appeared, viz., Jahángirpúr and Fathjangpúr, which clearly 
point to the emperor Jahángír and his Bengal governor Ibráhím Khán 
Fathjang,* and they may partly oecupy the places of the four lost ones. 

The Haveli Parganah of the Sirkar is called Haveli Sik’h Shahr, in- 
stead of Haveli Barbakabad; but I cannot identify the name. A small 
portion of Sik’h Shahr also belonged to Sirkár Ghorághát. 

No. 25, Gururhát is spelt in the MSS. Guzarhát from guzar, a ford. 
It lies to both sides of the mouth of the Mahánandá. 

No. 26, Guhás is spelt on the maps * Goas', and lies south of the pre- 
sent course of the Podda. 

No. 30, Kharál is spelt on the maps * Kharail’ or * Kharael’, 


No. 36, Man Samálí occurs in the Vth Report as Malsimani, but I 
have not identified it. 


* Aí translation Í, 511, 
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No. 37, Mahmúdpúr is called on the maps * Muhumudpoor.* It lies 
immediately north of Rámpür Boáliyá. 

Inseriptions belonging to the reign of Dárbaksháh appear to be more 
numerous in Sirkár Bárbakábád than in other districts ;f but specimens of 
his coinage are rare. 

Yu'suf Shah. 
(A. H. 879 to 886; A. D. 1474 to 1481.) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wise sent me a rubbing of the following 
inseription, from the neighbourhood of Dháká, I believe, but I have mislaid 
the reference as to the exact locality. The inscription measures 2 ft. 82 inch., 
by 10 inch., and consists of three lines, the first containing the usual 
Qorán passages in large letters, the second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and close letters. At the time I received the inscrip- 
tion, I could decipher but little of lines 2 and 8, and I now give all that 
I can at present decipher. 

E pb als VOU al] ig yen Gl ds Shes al) Ju 

* e Lisa a al us sal cs? asas v PM rd sys 

NIC EE JA opel) IE Oye gf dsl] dán Luis 
Lid) rent Ql! E Jl ., " MOS oie. 3 að) Kole 
os! eMe) slaty hy é mm sit a) yw | apis 
EM) nA y spel el till, age al) oli. Vala) si ayo” 


E3 


Ve rr till dem ooo. ueris pat celer da GLA Lu. 


t 


* LJUS 3 Ui 3 Suas LEV e nz cs? 
ul, 7” „riða dw poled # "y dlos che af ly aus 


God Almighty says, ‘Surely he builds the mosques of God who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishes the prayer, and offers the legal alms, and fears no one 
except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided.’ The Prophet says, 
‘He who builds a mosque in the world, will have a house built for him by God in Para- 
dise.” 

This mosque was built in the time of the king of kings, the shadow of God in all 


* The two dissyllabic names Ahmad and Mahmúd are continually pronounced by 
Bengalis in three syllables, * Ahamud', ‘Mahamud’, or * Mohomud', which is then con- 
founded with Muhammad. Similarly, Bengalis pronounce ‘ Rohomán', for Rahmán ; 
í Bokkos,? for Bakhsh. 

t Of the seven known at present, four belong to Bárbakábád ; one to Gaur; one 
io Hüglí; one to the 24-Parganahs. Vide J. A. S. B., 1860, p. 407. 
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worlds, the representative of God in all lands, the king, the son of a king who was the 
son of a king, Shams uddunyá waddín Abul Muzaffar Yúsuf Shah, 
the king, son of Bárbak Sháh the king, son of Mahmúd Sháh the king—may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity '— 
by the Juden oooodo the great Lord, the hero of the period and the age..... ... Dated 
in the year 885 (A. D. 1480]. 


God's mercy reaches every moment the soul of a man whose pious works continue 
after him. [From Sa'dí's Bostán.] 


In conclusion I shall give a few inscriptions (the only ones that have 
hitherto been found) belonging to the Afghán period of Bengal History 
(944 to 984, H., or 1538 to 1576, A. D.). 


Jl i 
THE THIRD, OR AFGHA’N, PERIOD OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
History or BENGAL (1538 to 1578, A. D.). 

The historical information which we possess of the Afghán period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclusively to matters connected with the Dihlí 
empire, but does not, like the history of the preceding period, conflict with 
mural and medallie testimony. The following is an outline of the principal 
events of the period. 

944, 6th Zil Qa'dah, or 6th April, 1538, Gaur taken by Khawág Khan (II). 

Mahmúd Shah (III) of Bengal flees to Humáyún, who has just 

conquered Fort Chanár.* 

Humáyün marches to Bengal, and Sher Khan’s generals leave Gaur 

unprotected. 

Rise of the kingdom of Küch Bihár under Bísá. 

945 Humáyün for three months in Gaur. Mahmád Sháh of Bengal dies 
at Khalgáon (Colgong). Humáyún leaves Gaur before the rains had 
ended (about September 1588). 

He leaves Jahángír Qulí Beg as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 

Khawác Khan operates against Mahárta, the Chero chief of Palamau. 
946, 9th Cafar, or 26th June, 1539. Battle of Chaunsá.t Humáyún 

defeated by Sher Khan, who celebrates his julús, assumes the name of 

Fari/duddi’n Abul Muzaffar Sher Sha’h, and issues coins, 
Jahangir Quli Khan defeated by Jalal Khan and Haji Khan Batni, 
and soon after killed. 

Khizr Khán appointed by Sher Shih governor of Bengal. 


* The siege of Chanár is said to have commenced on the 15th Sha’ban 944, or 8th 
January, 1538. According to the Tdérikh i Sher Shahi (Dowson, IV, 359), Gaur fell 
after the taking of Chanár. If the siege lasted six months, the 15th Sha’ban, 944 is 
too late a date. The year 945 commenced on 30th May, 1538. 

t The river between Chaunsá and Baksar, on the right bank of which Sher Khan 
had encamped, is called Thorá Nadí. 
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948 Khizr Khán deposed by Sher Sháh at Gaur. Bengal divided into dis- 

tricts, each under an Amir, under the aminship of Qazi Fazílat. 
952, 19th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June 1545. Sher Shah dies, and is buried at 
Sahasrám, South Bihár. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalál 
Khan, who assumes the title of Jalaluddin Abul Muzaffar Isla’m 
Sha'h. 

Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan Str appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miyán Sulaiman Kararání appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Shah dies. He is succeeded by Mubariz Khan, son of Nizam 
Khan, under the title of Abul Muzaffar Muhammad ’Adil Shah, urf 
’ Adli. 

Muhammad Khan Súr Gauriah (í. e., governor of Bengal) 
refuses to acknowledge him, and makes himself king of Bengal. 

960 to 962, Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha'h, king 
of Bengal. He invades Jaunpúr, and marches on Kálpí. 

962 Battle of Chhapparghattah, east of Kálpí, on the Jamuná, 
between 'Adlí and Muhammad Sháh of Bengal. Muhammad Sháh 
defeated and killed. "The Bengal troops retire to Jhosí, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, opposite Iláhábád, where Khizr Khán, son of Muhammad 
Shah, celebrates his julús and assumes the title of Bahadur Shah. 

962 to 968, Baha'dur Sha'h, king of Bengal and North Bihar. 

Nara Narayan, Raja of Koch Bihar. 
Miyán Sulaiman Kararání still holds South Bihar. 

[963 Accession of Akbar. | 

964 Battle near Sárajgarh, west of Munger. ’Adli defeated and killed 
by Bahadur Shah, assisted by Sulaiman Kararání. 

968 Bahadur Shah dies. He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shah. 

968 to 971, Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar Jala/l Sha’h, king of Ben- 

gal. 
Sulaiman Kararání still holds South Bihar. 

971 Jalal Shah of Bengal dies. He is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. The son is killed, and the government is usurped by 

one Ghiyásuddín. 

971 Sulaimán Khán of South Bihár sends his elder brother Táj Khán 
Kararání to Gaur. He kills the usurper Ghiyás, and establishes him- 

self in Gaur. 

971 to 972, Taj Khan Kararání, governor of Bengal on the part of 
his brother. Dies in 972. 

971 to 980, Sulaima/n Kha/n Karara’ni’ rules over Bengal and Bihar 
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under the title of Hazrat 1 A’la. He removed, after Taj Khán's 
death, the capital from Gaur to Tándá. He acknowledges Akbar's 
suzerainty. 

975 Sulaiman conquers Orísá. Mukund Deo, last king of Orisa, 
defeated and killed. Kálá Pahár takes Púrí. 

980 Sulaimán dies. 

9S0 Ba’yazi’d, son of Sulaiman, king of Bengal, Bihár, and Orísá. 
Báyazíd is murdered by Hánsú, his cousin. 

980 to 984, Da'u'd Shah, second son of Sulaimán i Kararání, king of 
Bengal, Bihár, and Orísá. Khan Jahan Afghan appointed governor 
of Orísá. Qutlà Khan Lohani appointed governor of Puri. 

Bal Gosáín, Raja of Kuch Bihar. 

982 Akbar conquers Bihar. Daud Shah flees to Orisa. 20th Zi Qa'dah 
(8rd March, 1575), battle of Tukaroi, or Mughulmárí, north of Jalesar 
(Jellasore) in Orísá. Dáúd defeated by Mun’im Khan Khánkhánán 
and Todar Mall. Peace of Katak. Dáúd cedes Bengal and Bihár, 

and is acknowledged by Akbar king of Orisa. 

988 Mun'im Khan at Gaur. He dies with the greater part of his army. 
Husain Qulí Khánjahán, Akbar's governor of Bengal and 
Bihár. 

Dáúd Sháh invades Bengal. 

984, 15th Rabi’ II, or 12th July, 1576. David Shah defeated by Husain 

Qulí Khánjahán in the battle of A’gmahall (Rájmahall. Dáúd is 
captured and beheaded. 
The Afgháns withdraw to Orísá. 


As in the preceding period I shall take the kings singly, and make a 
few remarks on the chronology and coinage of their reigns. 


XXV. Fari’duddi’n Abul Muzaffar Sher Sha'h. 
(944 to 952, H., or 1538 to 1545, A. D.) 

Several of Sher Shah’s rupees, published by Marsden and Thomas, con- 
tain the new mint town of Sharífábád. As in the case of the mint- 
towns of Mahmüdábád, Fathábád, and others mentioned in this and former 
‘Contributions’, Sharífábád may refer to the whole Sirkár, or to the royal 
camp in the Sirkár, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharítábád. Sher Sháh's Sharífábád refers in 
all probability to Bharkándah or Western Birbhüm and the Santal Par- 
ganahs (vide J. A. S. B., 1873, Pt. I, p. 223). 

Fort Rohtás, which plays so prominent a part in Sher Sháh's his- 
tory, is not known, as Mr. Thomas states (Chronicles, p. 397, note) under 
the name of Shergarh. There is indeed, a small fort of the name of 
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Shergarh near Rohtás, about 18 miles N. W. of it; but the Shergarh 
of Sher Sháh's coinage stands for K anauj.* 

Sher Khan’s first governor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, gave no satisfac- 
tion. He married a daughter of the late Mahmád Sháh (IIT) of Bengal, 
and affected regal pomp and independence. His successor, Qazi Fazilat, 
was an A'grah man, and seems as “ Amín of Bengal" to have kept the 
divisional officers in check; for they gave him the nickname of Qází Fazí- 
hat, or * Mr. Justice Turpitude'. 

Sher Sháht lies buried in Sahasrám in Bihár. Á view of the tomb 
will be found in Buchanan (apud Martin), Vol. I. I hope in a short time 
to publish the inscriptions. 

An incidental remark in the Persian Dictionary entitled .Bahár-i-' Ajam, 
informs us that Sher Shah wore his hair, more gentis, in curls. As the 
drying of the eurls after the morning bath took some time, Sher Sháh 
transacted publie business in the ghusul-khánah, the bath and dressing-room. 
The custom, with some modifications, was retained by the Chaghtái emperors, 
during whose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
called ghusul-khánah.] 


XXVI. Jala'luddi/n Abul Muzaffar Isla^m Sha'h. 
(952 to 960 H., or A. D. 1545 to 1553.) 

The name of this king appears to have been frequently pronounced 
with the málar, í. e., Islém Shah ( slæ elut ) Thus the name is often 
spelt by Badáoní, and occurs even in the Hindí orthography of Islám Sháh's 
coinage.§ It is this form which has given.rise to the further corruption to 
Salém Sháh and Salím Sháh. 

I have followed Mr. 'Thomas in referring Islám Sháh's death to the 
year 960, in spite of the almost unanimous assertion of the historians that 
he died a year later on 26th Zil Hajjah 961, or 21st November 1554.|| But 
Islam Shah’s coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as far as 960. Sup- 
pose Islam Shah had died on 26th Zil Hajjah, 961. He was succeeded by his 
son Fíráz Shah, who after three days—one source says after several months 
—was murdered by Mubáriz Khan 'Adlí, 7. e., on the 29th Zil Hajjah, so 
that 'Adlí could only have celebrated his jw/4s in Muharram, 962. His 


* Tt lies close to ancient Kanauj. Vide Badáoní II, 94, 1. 3. 

+ The pronunciation ‘Shir Sháh' is Iranian, and therefore not applicable to India. 
I have elsewhere shewn that the Muhammadans of India follow the Türáni pronuncia- 
tion of Persian. We may be quite sure that Sher Shah pronounced his name *shér, 
and not ‘ shir’. 

Í Vide J. A. S. B., 1872, Pt. I, p. 66 note. This corresponds to our * levée", 

$ qaga. Thomas, ‘Chronicles,’ p. 412. 

|| Vide Dowson IV, 505, and Badáoní. 
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coinage, however, gives 961;* and further, ’Adli had reigned for some time, 
when Humayun, in Zil Hajjah, 961, entered India, and people said that if 
Islam Shah had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughuls.t Islam 
Sháh, therefore, must have died in 960; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hajjah) is very likely correct. 

Islám Sháh's coinage seems to bear witness to his superstitious charac- 
ter. The spirit of the age, and his remarkable escapes from assassinations, 
perhaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
‘Seal of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Thomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden. What the number 477 on his 
coins was intended to mean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known 44 &f dyat-ullah, * God's sign’, the letters of which when added give 
477. I have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers 66 (4t) ; 786 
( eo! ves áli p~) ; 2468 ( ¢ 391), and others, which we find used in 
the heading of letters, on amulets, tombs, and even mosque-inseriptions.t 

Islám Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasrám. 


XXVII, Shamsuddi/n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha'h (II). 
(960 to 962 H., or A. D. 1553 to 1555.) 


His real name is Muhammad Khan Súr. He seems to have been ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal, in supersession of Qází Fazílat, soon after Islám 
Sháh's accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 960. In 960, however, Muhammad Khán's son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription, 


The Jalal Shah Inscription from a mosque near Sherpár Murchah, 
dated 960 H., or A. D. 1558. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscription was received from Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott, C. S., who found it “at a little mosque just to the north of 
Sherpúr, in Bagurá." It measures 16 inch. by 9 inch.; but to both 
sides of the inscription are two ornaments, the upper one forming a mimbar, 
with the Musulmán creed in it; and the lower one being a little square with 
the words yá allah, *O God', init. 'The little square is surrounded by the 
phrase yá fattáh, * O Opener’, four times repeated, the alifs of the four ya’s 
forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is— 


* Marsden, Pl. XXXVI, No. DCCXL VIII. 

+ Badáoní, I, 459. 

t Vide J. A. S. B., 1871, Pt. L, p. 257. 

Mr. Thomas (‘ Chronicles’, p. 413, in Islam Sháh's coin No. 363) gives a wrong 
reading, which is repeated on p. 416, No. 366. For bat "I NU alhámíi-aldin- 
ildannán, read yho god cele | alhami lidin-ildayydn. . 
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vl eee Mee (broken) Td áa ál} (le o nU US 
Ti aS oam "I wel slá Jia 2b.) sl e y lolt dlrs E J wt 
HH Aro æð g ype Xa) epe 69 oo. Grit Whaler ores pad gil alo al) old 


The Prophet (God bless him!) said,...... [this mosque was built during the 
reion| of the king, the son of a king, Ghiyás udduny4 waddin Abul 
Muzaffar Jalal Shah, the king, son of Muhammad Shah Ghází— 
may God perpetuate his kingdom! The builder of this religious edifice is ..... á 
during the year 960. 

There is no doubt about the date, which is expressed both in words and 
in numbers. 

History says nothing of Jalál Khán's rebellion or the course it ran; 
all we know is that Jalál Khán nine years later was acknowledged king of 
Bengal. The following passage from Badáoní (I, 490) is rather curious, 
because the name of Jalál Sháh is transferred to the father, who on, or before, 
*Adli’s accession refused allegiance, made himself king of Bengal under the 
name of Muhammad Sháh, and even aspired to the throne of Dihlí. 

In the meantime Hímün heard that Muhammad Khán Súr, the governor 
of Bengal, had made himself king under the title of Jaláluddín, and had come 
with an army resembling swarms of locusts and ants, from Bengal to Jaunpür, and was 
marching upon Kálpí and Agrah. * * * And when Hímún in uninterrupted marches 
moved to ’Adli, he found 'Adlí and Muhammad Khán of Gaur near the Mauza’ of 
Chhapparghattah, 15 £os from Kálpí, with the Jamuná between them, ready to 
fight each other. He of Gaur lay encamped with great pomp, much war material, with 
numerous horse, foot, and countless elephants, and quite confident as to ’Adli’s fate. 
But suddenly the scales turned : Hímün arrived like a shooting star, and without delay 
sent his choice elephants through the river, attacked the negligent Bengal army by 
night, and threw it into utter confusion and disorder. Most of Muhammad Khán's 
Amírs were killed, others escaped, and the helpless king of Gaur, evidently with his 
head in his sleeve, disappeared, and. up to the present nothing is known about his fate. 

As we have specimens of Muhammad Sháh's coinage, we know that he 
did not call himself * Jalál Sháh' ; but Badáoní may have heard of the rebel- 
lion of his son and confounded Jalál Sháh with Muhammad Sháh. 

The villageof Chhapparghattah ( BS hea) — perhaps the most 
westerly point to which the Bengal arms ever advanced—lies east of Kalpi, 
on the left bank of the Jamuna, in Long. 79° 58’, close to the confiuence of the 
Síngür Nadi and the Jamuná. It belongs to Parganah Ghátampár, Sirkár 
Korrá. 'Though prominently marked on maps X and XIII of Rennell's 
Atlas, it is not given on Sheet 69 of the ‘Indian Atlas’, the nearest place 
Gf not the same) being Sultánpür. A little further to the east, at the 
entrance of the Itáwah Terminal Ganges Canal into the Jamuná, lies the 
vilage of Fathábád, and nearer stil to Chhapparghattah, the village of 
Fathpür. Either may have been the actual site of the battle-field.* 


* The straight distance of Chhapparghattah from Kálpíis only 11 miles. Fathpúr 
O O 
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Marsden gives a fine specimen of Muhammad Sháh's coinage, dated 
962, which gives the full name of the king ; but he makes the name of the 
mint town to be Arkát. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
Sunárgáon. 


XXVIII. Baha’dur Sha/h (II). 
(962 to 968 H., or A. D. 1555 to 1561.) 


His full name is not known to me: the coins which I have seen, had 
their margin cut away. Badaoni (I, 433) calls him Muhammad Bahadur. 
The period of his reign appears to be well ascertained ; the historians give 
962 to 968, and General Cunningham tells me that he has coins of 905, 
967, and 968. 

Parganahs Bahádurpúr and Bahádur Sháhí in Sirkár Tándá, appear to 
be called after him. The Sirkár bears unmistakeable traces of financial 
changes made during the Afghán period; for, besides Bahádurpür and 
Bahádursháhí, we have Sherpúr and Sher Sháhí, Sulaimánábád and Sulai- 
mánsháhí, and Dáúdsháhí. 

The most important event in Bahadur Sháh's reign is his war with 
?Adlí. Driven out of Agrah, Itáwah, and Kálpí, and having lost his great 
general Hímún, 'Adlí retreated to Jaunpür, Banáras, and Fort Chanár, 
and eventual to South Bihár, which since Islám Sháh's reign had been 
held by Miyán Sulaiman Kararání. Bahadur Shah, who after the death of 
his father and the rout at Chhapparghattah, had retired to Jhosí, opposite 
Tláhábád, on the left bank of the Ganges, where he celebrated his juw/4s, 
hastened to Gaur and defeated an officer of the name of Shahbáz Khán, 
who had declared for 'Adlí. Having firmly established himself in Bengal, 
he wisely left Miyán Sulaimán in possession of South Bihár, and thus 
found him a willing ally when he marched against 'Adlí, anxious to 
avenge the death of his father. The decisive battle, according to the Táríkk 
i Dáúdí, was fought “ atthestream of Sürajgarh, near Munger”. The 
stream of Súrajgarh is the Kiyol Nadí, and Súrajgarh stands at the conflu- 
ence of the Kiyol and the Ganges, 17 miles W. W. S. of Munger. About 4 
miles west of Sárajgarh and the Kiyol, we find on Sheet 112 of the Indian 


is 15 miles. The Táríkh í Dáúdí (Dowson IV, 507) says that Chhapparghattah lies 11 
kos from Kálpí. The Tubagét í Akbari (Dowson V, 245) has 15 kos from Agrah, which 
is impossible. 

In Dowson V, 244, 1. 20, for Sikandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, read Muhammad 
Khán Súr, ruler of Bengal; and for the village of Mandákar [Dowson, IV, 507, 
*Marhákhar'] read the village of Mindákur, or Minrákur. Minrákur, the Mirha- 
koor of the maps, lies W. of Agrah, towards Fathpúr Sikri. It belonged to Sultan 
Salímah Begam (Bairam Khán's widow married by Akbar) who lies buried there in 
her garden. Tuzuk, p. 113. 
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Atlas the village of Fathpür, which may be the site of the battlefield. 
'Adlí, who had only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

The battle was fought while Akbar besieged Mánkot in the Siwáliks, 
t. e. in 964, and brought about the final surrender of that fort.* 

Bahádur Sháh died in 968 at Gaur, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jalál Sháh. 

The following inscription belongs to Bahádur Sháh's reign— 


Inseription from the Jám? Mosque at Rájmahall, dated 964, H., or A. D. 
1557. 


A rubbing of this inscription was sent to the Society in 1873 by Gener- 
al Cunningham. Another copy was since then given me by Mr. W. Bourke, 
together with three other inscriptions from Rajmahall. The inscrip- 
tion has nothing to do with the mosque, and appears to have been taken 
from the tomb of one Qazi Ibrahim Khan, who was murdered by infidels 
when young. It is very illegible, and the letters are badly cut. Its length 
is 3 ft. 9 inch., and its breadth, 63 inch. 


coly] BUT an “tu AR. „ð 1,85 )J ; voe eu als) M 

es seh qu^ 2 Ue ojo Ul QU rið) uU Sotelo 
Ak) ye com wu 3 iawa oo Las] yo V Cs $ dst als] dé 
6 0060 A al] wv bya) e ARs e»,4J] AS 33 eð NE 3 al) ag! halego 
sale pl » pole nee pay tal su s) ee)... (8 lines illegible) +++ ++ 
Jato yrs ostale Aa eke] es cs es Jà gá it M bye 
sceo oo oo .. Jo as ee als) we! wr us "Nc pi Jl M: Ayer mé 
ale sh JUS V al ly ll ellus dee yo 3 3,2 in) 
Ex 0 eue tle A eos Gale tS) 2 whi 3 ey! yir Suns 27 


* There is no doubt about the date. The Táríkk í Dáúdí (Dowson IV, 508) places 
* Sürajgarh one kos, more or less, from Munger”, and adds that ’Adli was slain * after 
a reign of eight years in 968."  Badáoní (I, 434) places the death of 'Adlí in 962. 
Vide also Dowson, V, p. 66. 

+ General Cunningham calls the mosque ‘Jám Mosque’; Mr. Bourke. ‘ Asim 
Sais ki Masjid.’ The other rubbings which Mr. Bourke gave me, are (1) a beautiful 
rubbing from Mainá Bibi’s tomb, at the Mainá Taláo, from a stone let into the wall at 
the west end. This inscription only contains pious formule; but its beautiful charac- 
ters belong to the 14th century. (2) A rubbing from a mosque, south of the new 
cemetry in Rájmahall. The inscription is over the centre door, and belongs to the reign 
of Aurangzíb. (3) A rubbing from a mosque in Mahatpúr, three miles east of Ráj- 
mahall, dated A. H. 1081 (Aurangzíb's reign). 
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diae] ii að (3; pb y oles 3 ies uly (e? IR 
S. [mAb sS yl Duel, sgthan dei) g lille enam, 
es ... (1 or 2 lines broken) 


God who is blessed and great says [Qor. II, 149], ‘Do not say that those who are 
killed on the way of God are dead : they live, but you do not know. And God who is 
honored and glorious, says [Qor. IV, 101], ‘ He who fleeth on the path of God, will find 
on earth many (similarly) compelled and plenty of provisions. And he who leaves his 
house fleeing to God and His Prophet, and death overtake him, his reward becomes the 
duty of God. eee sisi a DOOGOODUC as to his understanding, the tongues of the eloquent are 
unfit to express it, and the pens of the learned of the age wither away in attempting a 
description, the exalted Qází, who exalted dignity is manifest, the illustrious witness, the 
proof of the learned, Ibrahim Khán Ghází, sonof Amínullah who was in 
biocat a teacher, who in the beginning of his youth and the beginning of his faith 
fought with the infidels and repelled mischief and rebellion, was admitted in 964, on 
the 8th day of Sáwan, a Friday, when two and a half watches had passed, to the honor 
of martyrdom and the road of guidance, and joined, through the society of the Mullás 
in the guidance of the Prophet, that throne of wishes... .. .. 


XXIX. Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar Jala/l Shah. 
(968 to 971 H.; A. D. 1561 to 1563.) 

I take his full name from Mr. Westmacott's Sherpúr Inscription given 
above, as there is no doubt that he is the same prince. Of his coins, Mr. 
Thomas (‘ Chronicles,’ p. 417) has published a fine specimen, on which he 
appears with the shortened name of Jaláldín.* Mr. Thomas makes the mint- 
town to be Jájpúr; I believe that the correct reading is Hájíp úr (oppo- 
site Patnah). Already under Nugrat Shah, Hájípür had risen to importance 
as the seat of the Bengal governor of Bihar. The southern part of Bihar, with 
the town of Bihár as capital, was in the hands of the Afgháns. This state 
of things continued during the reigns of Islam Shah and the Afghan dynas- 
ty of Gaur, South Bihar being in the hands of Miyán Sulaiman i Kararání, 
Some time after Akbar’s conquest of Bihar, Hájípúr gradually sank in import- 
ance, and Patnaht became the seat of the Mughul (Chaghtai) government. 

Jalal Shah is said to have died in 971 at Gaur. For the events after 
his death, the murder of his son, and the short-lived government of the 
usurper Ghiyásuddín, we have no other source but the modern fiydz ussa- 
látín, the author of which has not mentioned the source of his information. 
He has, however, been occasionally found possessed of special and correct 
information, and we may follow Stewart in accepting his statement, 

With Jalal Shah and his son ended the Súr dynasty. 


* Just as *Jamáldín' in the Sátgáon inscription of 936, published by me in 
di; dike tS Ley, 1840, DII To, 298. 

+ Sher Sháh built the Fort of Patnah. In Todar Malls rentroll, Patnah belongs 
to Sirkár Bihar. 
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XXX. Hazrat i A’la Miya’n Sulaima’n. 
(972 to 980, H., or A. D. 1564 to 1572.) 

The principal facts of the vigorous reign of Miyán Sulaimán are known 
from the Táríkk i Dáúdí (Dowson, IV, 509) and the Akbarnámak. 

His piety made a certain impression on Akbar, and Badáoní states that 
he used to hold every morning a devotional meeting in company with one 
hundred and fifty Shaikhs and 'Ulamás, after which he used to transact 
state business. 

His redoubtable general Rájú, better known as Kálá Pahár, is up to 
this time remembered by the people of Orísá. 

According to the Akbarnamah and Baddoni, his death took place in 
980. This must have been in the beginning of the year; for Dáüd's coin- 
age commences likewise with 980. The Zyáz and Stewart have 981. 

The following two inscriptions from the extreme ends of his dominions, 
Sunárgáon and Bihár, are of value. 


1— The Sulaimán Sháh Inscription of Sunárgáon, dated 916 H., or 
A. D. 1569. 

General Cunningham took a rubbing of this inseription from a stone 
at the old Masjid near the Rikabi Bazar, Sunárgáon. The stone measures 
' 1 ft. Gin. by 1 ft. 3 in., and consists of three lines. The characters are 
clumsy and indistinct. 


Pa QM laal] al) e^ 1,235 15 AM aa ual] wl UE IESU 
us! Dem) pat al all ust Lid) us! Joa oH wy? el asle 
wha quel Mole dee | S Pl pe Le ge dalu] tón a ks] 
guo BU) ose EI abel] JE a Kal) , us, uela uae gle! 
1 tw giw tosk) usd ae a e MJ] us? white ys oM uil ee 
! Bobonans E "P iocans 


God Almighty says, ‘ The mosques belong to God, worship no one else with him.’ 
The Prophet, on whom be peace, says, * He who builds a mosque in the world will have 
seventy castles built for him by God in paradise. These mosques together with what 
there is of other buildings [were built] during the reign of the king of the age, his 
august Majesty * Miyán Sulaimán....[by] the generous, exalted, victorious 
Malik 'Abdullah Miy4n, son of Amir Khán Faqír Miyán, during 
the month of Zil Qa'dah 976 [ April, 1569]. 


2.—The Sulaiman Sháh Inscription at Bihar, A. H. 977, or A. D. 1569-70. 
The following inseription is taken from above the door leading to the 
minor tomb of the shrine of Sharafuddín in the town of Bihár. 


* Hazrati A’la. Sulaimán claimed this title; vide Ain Translation, Vol. I, p. 
337, and Index. The Táríkk í Dáúdí also calls him Miydn Sulaiman. 
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e», jJ wlals álss 00.00.0000. £3 bs) bs whem > Jó 
dy coda gdl i 4$ m go j # dyly c 3f LE (yd yal 


eu utd 9 SO NS yy uli) emm quee pew AUIS sal 
Dae Ua y em af 2 e aS x J p dà Jule slá Sens 
wale 20 dd AN: uia Ax gi x ES re) „| e ud m 
ghual 3 jo—s j J$ 3) ga * whole M whem ues 
elo "E TENER ec j Let) # Bj þola, ansa; 
1. The door of honor of the world, and the pole of poles........, the cynosure of 
devotees ; 
2. He who comes to this door, will indeed obtain from God his desires; for he - 
who wishes, finds. 
3. The leather carpet of his retiring room is the green ground ; and for this reason 
he is the treasurer of the world and the faith. 
4. Tn the reign of the just king, in whom heavenly light is revealed, through 
whose terror oppression and heresy disappeared, 
5. Wherever he raised his exalted standards, he established the law of Muctafa, 
6. Sulaimán, of the world, a second Sulaimán, whose beauty lies in the per- 
fection of his justice and bounty. 
7. When 900 had been exceeded by 77 years, Hassú, the son of Dáúd, 
wrote it. 
At the side of this inscription, the poetry and prosody of which is as 
wretched as those of the Bihar inscriptions formerly published, stands the 
256th verse of the second chapter of the Qoran. 


XXXI. Ba'yazi'd Sha’h (11). 
(980 H., or A. D. 1572.) 


Regarding the death of Sulaiman and the accession of Báyazíd Sh áh, 
Badaoni (II, 163) says— 

* In this year (980) Sulaimán i Kararání, the ruler of Bengal, who styled himself 
Hazrat í A'la, died. He had conquered the town of Katak-Banáras, ‘the mine of un- 
belief, and had made Jagannáth [Pari] a dár-ul Islém. He ruled from Kámrúp to 
Orísá, and now went to God. 

“His son Báyazíd took his place; but after five or six months the Afghans 
killed him, and his younger brother D á ú d seized on the kingdom." 


The Sawánih í Akbarí has the following— 


Sulaimán during his lifetime had constantly sent presents to the emperor Akbar, 
and had thus secured himself against an invasion. When he died, the Afgháns thought 
it proper to make his eldest son Báyazíd his successor. He, in his youthful folly, 
read the khutbah in his own [not in Akbar’s] name, and neglected all the forms of polite- 
ness which his father had always strictly observed. Even the chief nobles of his 
father were ill-treated by him, and commenced to hate him. Hánsú [57:8] also, son 


of his uncle 'Imád [brother of Táj Khán and Sulaimán], who was his son-in-law, got 
offended with him, and was instigated to seize the kingdom, till at last he killed Báyazíd. 


